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being without any " religious " content whatever there was on the con- 
trary every indication from the setting that the ceremonies were those 
of genuine "religion." Now, if our sources are colored — and there 
are more of them in this condition than anyone knows — what are we to 
do with the results? In any case we cannot follow Frazer; but the 
subject has hardly been more than opened. 

The reviewer confesses a minor interest in Dr. King's chapters on 
the social valuation and his endeavor to assign to religion a more or less 
definite place in a social-value scale. Unless this has a slightly apolo- 
getic purpose, what end does it serve? What clarity does it bring into 
the situation? But this may be only the reviewer's failure to understand 
the author's argument. In any case, what is of chief value at present 
in our study of the evolution of religion is close inductive investigation, 
from which theories may later arise. Preliminary hypotheses are 
always necessary in such surveys ; but the author's social-value hypo- 
thesis seems rather to obscure the most interesting part of his book — 
the chapters which carry the narrative of religious development from a 
social attitude, through the origin of religious practices, to the consid- 
eration of the mysterious power in things, and then, through animism, 
help to trace the growth of spiritism. That in itself is a large pro- 
gram. It is approached intelligently and with enlightenment and is sim- 
ply and well set forth. 

J. T. S. 

Das Florentiner Zunftwesen votn vierzehnten bis sum sechs- 
zehnten Jahrhundert. By Alfred Doren. Stuttgart und Berlin, 
J. G. Cotta's Nachfolger, 1908. — 802 pp. 

This work, which is very fittingly dedicated by the author to his 
teacher Professor Gustav Schmoller, is the most important study of 
gild organization that has appeared since the publication, in r 87 9, of 
Schmoller's Strassburger Tucher- und Weberzunft. It is the fruit of 
nearly twenty years' study of gild history, most of which years have been 
devoted to Florence. Commencing in 1893 with a suggestive contri- 
bution to the vexed question of merchant gilds, Dr. Doren published 
in Schmoller's Forschungen for 1897 a valuable essay on the gilds of 
Florence. This proved to be but a preliminary study for two scholarly 
volumes, the first of which was devoted to the woolen-cloth industry, 
while the second, the present volume, surveys the gild organization of 
Florence as a whole. 

Dr. Doren has not exaggerated the importance of his subject. The 
interest of Florentine constitutional history is almost unique. It was 
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the practical problems raised by the expansion of the greatest of the 
free Italian republics that gave occasion to that renaissance of state- 
building on classical models which has affected all subsequent political 
history. But the Florentine constitution came to rest entirely on the 
gilds {arti). After 1289 gild membership was essential to citizenship. 
Not only, therefore, did the gilds provide the state with the main part 
of its electoral and administrative machinery, but their internal his- 
tory, also, supplies the chief clue to those social and economic devel- 
opments which lie behind the striking political mutations of fourteenth- 
century Florence. 

The chief defect of the earliest studies in gild history was that they 
were too much dominated by mechanical conceptions. They did not 
realize the complexities of the gild's organic growth or the gradual 
differentiation of its social, political and economic aspects, the inter- 
action of these on each other and the reaction of the political structure 
of the gilds on its social and economic functions. The excessive im- 
portance attached to origins has been partly to blame for this. That 
a careful, detailed study of the constitution and activities of the fully 
developed gild furnishes the best corrective to dogmatic simplicity has 
been recently shown by Dr. von Loesch's admirable introduction to the 
gild records of Cologne ; and Dr. Doren's analysis of the immense 
mass of documentary evidence available at Florence supplies a still 
ampler demonstration. 

After a full discussion of the part played by the gilds in the thirteenth 
century struggles of Guelfs and Ghibellines and of the gradual process 
by which at first seven, then twelve and finally twenty-one arti won 
their way into the constitution, Dr. Doren goes on to deal in separate 
chapters with the various aspects of their internal organization and ex- 
ternal relations — with their conditions of entrance and powers of com- 
pulsion (Zunftewang) , with their internal class relations, their execu- 
tive organs, their financial administration, their jurisdiction in civil 
cases, their powers of regulation in trade and industry and in matters 
of police , with their legislative and military functions and their admin- 
istration of religious and charitable endowments. In a concluding 
chapter of great interest and importance he sums up the bearing of the 
facts thus reviewed upon the part played by the gild in its manifold 
and ever- varying aspects in the evolution of the state. 

Though probably of much earlier origin, the Florentine gilds do not 
appear in any record prior to 1150, when the Calimala, which Dr. 
Doren regards as representing the as yet undifferentiated class of whole- 
sale merchants (dealing mainly in imported cloth) was entrusted with the 
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care of the fabric of S. Giovane. In 1184 the consuls of the Calimala 
were called into counsel respecting a treaty with Lucca ; a little later 
a group of crafts are mentioned in a similar connection and by the 
turn of the century the exchangers, the notaries, the mercers, the 
physicians and druggists and the woolmen emerge as separate organiza- 
tions of the mercantile class, and these with the Calimala and the 
skinners make up the seven arti maggiori of Florence. 

It is a noteworthy fact, established by Dr. Beaven's researches on 
the aldermen of London, that the greater companies of London in the 
fourteenth century were likewise seven in number and represented an 
almost identical set of occupations, the absence of the notaries from the 
London list and of the vintners from the Florentine list being suscepti- 
ble of a ready explanation. Among the arti maggiori the Calimala 
long retained the highest place in civic dignity, but it was gradually 
surpassed in economic importance by the Arte di Lana and the Arte 
di Seta , a change significant of the transition in Florence from a pre- 
dominantly commercial to a predominantly industrial policy. 

With this broad and central aspect of Florentine economic history, 
however, Dr. Doren had dealt very fully in his previous volume. The 
chief interest of the present work lies in its exhaustive study of the in- 
ternal organization of the gilds, the original variety of which was subse- 
quently complicated by continual adjustments to the ever-changing 
conditions of the most versatile of communities. The recognition in 
1289 of 21 gilds as the sole channels of citizenship had the apparent 
effect of transforming a set of growing social organisms into a rigid 
political structure ; but the actual result was that the forces of social 
and economic fermentation which might otherwise have produced new 
forms of organization were compelled to remodel the old forms within 
the limits of which they were confined by the civic constitution. Within 
the groups of trades which had thus received corporate recognition for 
electoral and administrative purposes, as new trades were added to the 
group and as the original trades entered a new phase of development, the 
social and economic center of gravity was constantly shifting. The mer- 
cers gild, for example, had at first consisted of the silk manufacturers and 
the retailers of cloth. With these in the first half of the fourteenth century 
were incorporated the goldsmiths and a number of inferior crafts such 
as the coverlet-makers and the matrass-makers, the members of which 
held a secondary rank in the gild, paying a smaller entrance fee and 
enjoying only restricted rights. Later on, however, as capital came to 
be applied to all these industries, the larger merchants and employers 
connected with them were placed on a level with the cloth dealers and 
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silk manufacturers and formed a third section of the ruling body, whilst 
the lower ranks of the gild were occupied by the smaller masters and 
shopkeepers of all the trades and by the workers who had no active 
share in the organization. The nature of this internal development 
varied very widely according as the gild consisted of a loose federation 
of disconnected trades, or of a series of closely related branches of in- 
dustry capable of a high degree of integration. 

But these considerations are far from exhausting the complication of 
Florentine gild-structure. The traders and craftsmen in the suburbs, 
in the territory and in the cities subject to Florentine rule were brought 
under the jurisdiction and control of the metropolitan gilds in a degree 
that varied with the conditions of each trade. Moreover it was pos- 
sible for a citizen to be a member, for economic purposes, of more 
than one gild ; and this course was facilitated by lower entrance fees. 
By this means and also by the attraction of honorary members the gilds 
sought to acquire social prestige and thus increase their political in- 
fluence. The whole picture drawn by Dr. Doren , as far as the fourteenth 
century is concerned, is that of a highly mobile society, remoulding itself 
with the help of an extremely flexible organization and with a mini- 
mum of pressure from above. Under such circumstances there was 
bound to be a tacit or an avowed conflict of authorities. The gilds con- 
stantly exercised a jurisdiction which the state did not sanction or even 
distinctly prohibited, and their several powers tended to develop and 
to require readjustment. The gradual rise, to meet this and other 
needs, of the Mercanzia, in connection with the five great mercantile 
gilds, and its transformation during the fifteenth century into an organ of 
the state are among the most interesting features of Florentine history. 

In this and in other cases Dr. Doren has much to relate that seems 
unique in gild history. In its highly advanced economic development, 
its freedom from restrictions (as to apprenticeship etc.), its finished 
technique of finance and commercial law, its elaborately representative 
forms of administration, and in a great variety of interesting details, the 
gild system of Florence is clearly distinguished from that of the medi- 
aeval cities of Germany, Flanders and England. But in the broad 
outlines of underlying social structure there is perhaps more similarity 
than Dr. Doren seems disposed to admit. At any rate that is the im- 
pression that emerges from a comparison of the gilds of Florence with 
those of London. The truth is that Dr. Doren has set a new standard 
of scholarship in his subject. Equally thorough methods applied to the 
gilds of other cities will probably yield many analogous results. 

George Unwin. 
University of Manchester. 



